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NOVEMBER DAY 
By A. H. WYANT 



— Courtesy Ralph Cudney 



The Loan Exhibition of American Pictures 



By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 



DURING January there was spread 
upon the walls of The Art Institute, 
Chicago, a very select collection of 
paintings belonging to Chicago people who 
know good work when it appears and has- 
ten to secure it for their homes. These 
picture owners are exceedingly patriotic 
and eager to do their part in keeping alive 
the spirit of Art collecting. It is no small 
matter, the creation of voids on the walls of 
a home. Where an owner has been accus- 
tomed to look across the room and feast 
his soul with the sight of a painting by a 
celebrated artist, and now stares, for sev- 
eral weeks at a vacant spot, the sensation is 
not altogether agreeable. On the other hand, 
this same picture owner may again find his 
favorite work in company with those of his 
neighbors' of high taste, and meet other 



owners of superior Art amid an exchange 
of congratulations, which certainly is heart 
warming. 

In gatherings of kindred minds there is 
stimulus, and in gatherings of good Art 
there is promoted a fellowship, a mutual 
tingling of nerves, and an increase of en- 
thusiasm. Each person feels this, and as 
a consequence permanent advancement of 
the Art spirit is developed. It is but a short 
time since it was difficult to find pictures by 
great artists in Chicago homes. Now the 
best are none too good for our Art lovers : 
all of which is sufficiently noteworthy, not 
to say wonderful. I used to enter homes, 
bearing the names of people of high rank to 
find beautiful oriental carpets and hang- 
ings, callers in costly fur coats and many 
corresponding things ; but only excessively 
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ADIRONDACK WOODS 
By A. H. WYANT 



— Courtesy Ira M. Cobe 



commonplace pictures, or other Art. Now 
it is different ; and the cause is found in the 
public exhibitions of newly acquired paint- 
ings, or sculptures, loaned by these house- 
owners to loan exhibitions. 

A. H. Wyant's "Adirondack Woods/' a 
large canvas, belonging to Mr. Ira Cobe, 
stands well a leader in the list, because of 



its vibration of color and simplicity of de- 
sign. In a tangle of bushes grow tall trees, 
not very much elaborated, but like flag poles 
holding up flutterings of autumnal leaves. 
It would be incorrect to imagine these 
leaves as charged with autumnal colors, be- 
cause everything in the picture is grey and 
not a gathering of reds and yellows — even 
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the greens are held in reserve — but the 
leaves tremble. The faithful drawing of 
these woods and the broken foreground 
suggest that the scene was painted from na- 
ture, at least it is very like an actual tran- 
script, so gracefully composed that we find 
pleasure in its lines as well as the beautiful 
tone and the attractiveness of the place. 
The color is cool and soothing, though so 
rtrong. 

Another Wyant owned by Mr. Edward 
F. Swift and called, "The Marshes," is 
likewise reserved and grey. The one ele- 
ment of beauty in all these Wyants is their 
sparkle and crispness and the wonderful at- 
mosphere in which the parts float. It is 
even quite useless to catalogue the incidents 
of the composition. The one word, "atmos- 
phere" covers all that is in the picture. Of 
course we must have words in order to 
talk and we must have objects in order to 
make a landscape, but there is sentiment 
here and this sentiment is in reality, the 
picture. 

"After a Spring Shower/' again by 
Wyant and owned by Mr. William V. Kelly 
is strictly in sentiment of the artist, and, of 
course, reserved. By the use of the word, 
"reserved'' we must understand quiet, not 
explosive or startling. Wyant is a sweet 
and tender artist talking in whispers. In the 
picture a pale broken sky spreads itself 
over a suggestively laid-in landscape, with 
a band of clear dark greens stretching 
across the mid-foreground. On a canvas of 
this size many objects may be introduced, 
but Wyant has kept it all in reserve and in 
tender tints of grey and green. It is a noble 
example of the artist's poetical painting. 

Mr. Ralph Cudney has contributed a 
Wyant, also an Inness. "November Day," 
by Wyant, is like all Wyants, not specific 
in coloring. It has a driving motion in the 
gray, storm threatening sky, and the fore- 
ground is rugged and weedy, the spots of 
naked soil interspersed with greens of the 
peculiar color seen when a storm is coming 
up, and they are broken by tan tints. The 



woman's figure adds necessary touches of 
white and brown. The entire composition 
is a superb work. The Inness is called "The 
Coming Storm" painted in 1873. This 
dark, stormy sky shows spots of a slaty 
blue in the openings. Against this dark sky 
the trees are in great variety of greens, bril- 
liantly lighted by low sun. The flat fore- 
ground is neutral and mellow. 

Another interesting work to be seen at 
the Art Institute exhibition is a D. W. 
T r y o n , "Northwest Wind, October." 
Tryon's pictures are also reserved, but not 
in the same manner. Tryon works with 
simple lines, his landscape drawn out in 
horizontal forms, young trees and bushes in 
horizontal masses, sometimes quite un- 
broken. Across these horizontal masses are 
drawn a beautiful array of slender trees, 
filling the space perfectly, like the strings 
of a musical instrument. There is soothing 
picturesqueness in this arrangement, and 
much dignity and repose. His color is that 
of October, not gorgeous, but subdued. 
With a grey sky and these quiet autumnal 
tints goes a sentiment of striking dignity. 
It need not be imagined that his facts are 
positively stated, he dreams them in shad- 
owless. 

In the collection of Mr. Samuel O. 
Buckner, there is a picture by Henry O. 
Tanner, the celebrated painter of African 
extraction, called, "A Street in Tangier" 
Tanner has an extraordinary talent. Not 
alone does he draw well, but in loose han- 
dling and great abandon in brushing, he is 
fond of putting colors together that are 
used by few painters; certain grey greens 
and violets. His draperies are also done in 
this same way, floating in atmosphere and 
peculiar color. It cannot be denied that all 
this speaks loudly of his talent. 

Martin A. Ryerson's collection shows us 
an example of the painting of John Singer 
Sargent, in "The Fountain." Sargent not 
alone paints wonderful portraits, but many 
pictures of domestic life, all of which dif- 
fer from the conventional genre work of 
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AFTER SPRING SHOWER 
BY A. H. WYANT 



-Courtesy William V. Kelley 



many painters ; in fact, Sargent is peculiar. 
He renders scenes from European cities — 
odd corners with fountains and courtyards, 
bits of simple architecture with figures of 
the natives — all touched amazingly freely, 
and not labored. His ability to swing in a 
moving figure and make it tell its simple 
story, has almost no equal. There is in this 
picture, a series of steps, or similar sugges- 
tion of architecture and garden terraces. 
Perched on these a young woman sits be- 
hind her easel, painting a young man who 
seems to be sleeping; really an interesting 
combination and extraordinarily well man- 
aged. 

Chauncey J. Blair sends a GifTord Reale, 
"Winter;' and a Winslow Homer, "The 
Maine Coast:'' Knowing these artists as we 
do, there is little need of assurance that 
there is force in the execution of these two 



paintings, and their reality is very convinc- 
ing. Now we are talking about some of the 
greatest artists in America. William M. 
Chase has almost no rival as a "'still-life'' 
painter, and his "North River Shad," 
shown in this exhibit, is exactly the proper 
slippery fish for him to exercise his talent 
upon. He is absolutely naturalistic and yet 
manages to pervade his painting with 
poetry. William O. Goodman very much 
likes his "Twilight on the Dunes," by Mrs. 
Dressier, because of its harmony and ten- 
derness. From fish to dunes and then to 
portraits brings us now face to face in Gil- 
bert Stuart's "Portrait of General Dear- 
born." It is rich and full in color, one of 
the good pictures here, and arriving 
through the ''Friends of American Art." 
These old pictures being full of tone con- 
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trast beautifully with the work of more re- 
cent date. 

Mr. Ryerson's "Venetian Glass Blozv- 
ers," is painted low in tone and suggestive 
in its treatment, as John S. Sargent would 
be expected to do it. Everything is hinted 
at and a great many details lost in the dark- 
ness. The pictures of some time ago are 
almost all of them pretty dark, as is "The 
Toning of the Bell" by Shirlaw. This be- 
longs to Mr. Willing, and its old-fashioned 
style reveals to us that good art is not made 
on a recipe, but from feeling. Daingerfi eld's 
"Hero Lamenting Leander," is by Mr. 
Goodman. It is a good deal worked in rich 
colors and has a brilliant effect. By contrast 
Mr. Grover's "Lake Como" is by no means 
dark. The picture, a free and effective 
work, comes from the collection of Mr. 
John V. Farwell. 

Scarcely any other painting has the vir- 
ture of Childe Hassam's "Improvisation. 3 ' 
Mr. Blair has cherished this picture for 
some years. It shows a beautiful young 
woman, who sits by a very highly polished 
piano in front of an open window, screened 
by glistening foliage, through which the 
sun illuminates the polished piano top, and 
glistens and sparkles in sundry cut glass 
vases. It is one of the most brilliant works 
of this sort that I have ever seen, and so 
good an effect of glimmering reflections is 
hard to find in any group of interior ob- 
jects. The contrast which this makes with 
any other man's literalism is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and not in the least commonplace. 
In fact, it ascends into the sphere of great 
art. 

Mr. William O. Goodman has sent in 
other superb canvases besides the Dainger- 
field and Dressier. Among these are "The 
Rose, Grey and Yellow/' by Robert Reid, 
Keith's glorious "Tzvilight Hoar/' and 
Dougherty's "No Man's Bay, Cornwall" 
all full of subtle virtue. 

Here is a series of very fine pictures, 
among which is Robert C. Miner's "Eve- 
ning/^ owned by Mr. William V. Kelley. 



There is difficulty in finding glowing words 
to meet the demands of lnness' "Setting 
Sun/' a round red spot built upon the bril- 
liancy of red sky, the property of Mrs. 
Breckenridge Long. 

An old fashioned painting, done many 
years ago, and most innocent in execution, 
is by William Sidney Mount; very few of 
us lived in this artist's period. Its title is 
"A Breakdozvn," a dance by men in clothes 
of a generation ago. A half a dozen men 
haye gathered about one who is evidently a 
ne'er-do-well whose clothing is ripped in 
many places and needs renewing all over; 
but that he can dance is certain. Mr. Good- 
man has seen the merits of this early artist 
and purchased the picture for its associa- 
tions, although it is not wonderfully 
painted. 

John W. Alexander has painted the por- 
trait of Mrs. Ryerson, and naturally the 
work is full of life and spirit. But the most 
unique work in this collection is "The Wolf 
Charmer/' by John LaFarge. The picture 
being^of considerable size, we can examine 
the features of this uncanny character. 
Down a gulley amid boulders reels the 
magic man blowing his flute and followed 
by the wild beasts. The wolves' faces, and 
the man's, are about as savage as untamed 
nature, and the original expression startled 
the student. This is not a pretty painting 
but most fascinating because of the fan- 
tastic action. The man and the wolves ap- 
pear to be first cousins and the sinuous ac- 
tion of the wolves could scarcely be made 
better. Everything in the group has the 
sneaking movement of the wild creatures. 

"The Fuller Boy/' by George Fuller, the 
talented farmer painter, is loaned by the 
Saint Louis Museum. It is a well found re- 
vival of a rare old painting. Although Ful- 
ler was entirely unique, he found absolutely 
no patronage, and did not expect any; but, 
suddenly the art world became aware of his 
ability. This man really had talent, mani- 
festing itself in remarkably rich coloring. 
He could not paint rapidly enough to sup- 
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ply the newly awakened demand for his 
work. There is some shocking drawing to 
be found in his figures, but nobody can find 
fault with his coloring. 

Carlton Wiggins is introduced by the 
Vose firm of dealers, of Boston, and is rep- 
resented by "Sheep by the Sea" and from 
the same source is the vigorous marine by 
Paul Dougherty. Owned by Mr. Goodman 
is Childe Hassam's "Quai Voltaire" (in 
Paris) where the book stalls are mounted 
on the open parapet of the Quai and such 
motifs suit the artist's abilities exactly. He 
makes the paint sparkle and is always inter- 
esting. Henry Lytton has allowed his 
Thomas Moran, called "Marine/' to be seen 
again by the public, for which we are 
pleased, and Mr. Scotten's Bruce Crane, 
called "Village Street by Moonlight/' which 
will always be popular, as will Murphy's 
"Autumn Landscape." An old. fashioned 
painting, but a good one, is Woodridge's 
landscape, "The Trout Stream," owned by 
Mr. S. C. Scotten. Here is simple nature 
with the old mannerisms. 



Daingerfield is represented by Snydack- 
er's "Nymph of the Woods," and the latter 
owner also shows Blakelock's "Vision of 
Life," which is one of his exceptional 
works. The richness and suggestiveness of 
this artist's painting is a little beyond words 
to describe. Not to dwell upon other pic- 
tures by these poetical painters, let us look 
at the showing of Duveneck (of Cincin- 
nati) sent in by the Reinhardt Galleries. 
Duveneck has been a famous teacher who 
gathered about him, in the vicinity of Mu- 
nich and Venice, many young students who 
desired to profit by his rich experience. 
The paintings here shown are of the Mu- 
nich school of twenty-five years ago. They 
are very frankly handled, but never rough 
and the color is rich. Duveneck was a por- 
trait painter of importance and the work in 
this exhibition indicates a charming tech- 
nique and very fine color. 

It is impossible to even enumerate the 
superior pictures in this group, which has 
been invited from the owners of the best, 
and they are people of discrimination. 




"VISION OF LIFE" 
By BLAKELOCK 



—Courtesy J. G. Snydacker 



